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FREEDOM FROM PRESCRIPTION AN ESSENTIAL 

CONDITION OF SUCCESS IN OUR 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The leading spirits who have inaugurated diversity and freedom 
in the upper education seem determined that the secondary schools 
shall submit to prescription and confine studies within a few regu- 
lar courses. Such is the German and the French idea, — no choice 
in gymnasium and lycee, no restriction upon choice in the univer- 
sity. Matriculation is a sudden emancipation of the will from 
fetters, an entire committal of the youth to his own volitions. 

In this country the tendency of the secondary schools has been 
towards diversity. Here and there courses have been confessedly 
broken up and abandoned, and selection of studies has been al- 
lowed. But this tendency towards diversity has shown itself 
chiefly in the multiplication of kinds or species of schools. Once 
the only existing school, the Latin school sees itself now the 
companion on equal terms of a family of sisters which new needs 
have called into being. All our larger cities are coming to have 
English, scientific, industrial, commercial, mechanical, high 
schools. Rarely is a new high school established on the old plan. 
A new school is an opportunity for the embodiment of a new idea. 
Modern needs are always consulted. Conservatism is powerless 
before the spirit of the age. 

So also different cities have come to have different schools, 
not being required by law to follow any one model, but always 
yielding to public demand. On this school a certain teacher has 
left the mark of his genius; this school has known how to resist 
calls for change, and continues yet for a season to show how 
things were done a generation ago ; this school has promptly lop- 
ped off studies it could not make interesting, and has added such 
as it deemed more in accordance with the tastes of youth; this 
school notably makes work easy, — its diploma is lightly won; this 
school as notably lives rigidly up to its professions, and its certifi- 
cate is a weighty document; in this school modern interests are 
subordinated to the ancient languages; in this the outfit for the 
teaching of science is peculiarly good, and the scientific teaching 
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is especially earnest and thorough; in this the pupils actually 
learn to speak French; in this the conviction prevails that learn- 
ing to speak a foreign language is impossible. 

In America, therefore, education has been developing according 
to its own law. It will not accept the German model. It cannot 
possibly endure to be dictated to. Checked now and then by 
theorists, it will yet go on developing in its own way. This is 
the way of freedom. Wherever parents plead that their children 
may take such and such studies, the canonical courses will give 
way. No school board, in establishing a course, can surround its 
action with safeguards so solemn that next year's board may not 
undo everything. Unless courses of ^study can be got into the 
state constitutions, there is no hope of their permanence. The 
gymnasium and the lycee are impossible in America. 

A perpetual throttle upon this wholesome freedom of develop- 
ment is the existence of our requirements for admission to college. 
Though these requirements have been much liberalized in recent 
years, they still operate as a constricting and prescriptive influ- 
ence. The college catalogue speaks with an authority wholly 
factitious, and lays upon secondary teachers a pressure that is 
artificial and external. Secondary teaching has its own ideals, 
wholfy aloof from the pride of passing examinations. It has its 
inherent limitations, its own urgent problems. It needs no 
moulding from alien hands, no goading and nagging by spectators. 

The first condition of success in American education is free- 
dom, — freedom to speculate, to experiment, to choose, to reject. 
No thinker, or committee of thinkers, can prescribe its aims, 
methods, or proportions. In the long run the American public is 
sure to have its way; and as this public wants a great many 
things, its way is sure to be the way of infinite diversity and 
variety. The one unthinkable thing in our education is uniform- 
ity in schools and courses. 

»S. Thurber 



